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ON RARE BOOKS 


by COLTON 


STORM 


William L. Clements Library 


Part I. The Problems of Rarity 


N exact definition of rare books is 
virtually impossible; that is an ad- 
mission which nearly every commen- 

tator about rare books has made at one time 
or another, either at the beginning or the 
end of a long disquisition. I prefer to admit 
from the start that an exact definition has 
not been found. “Rarity by itself is of little 
importance. You may have the only copy 
of a book in existence, but if nobody—liter- 
ally nobody—wants it, it is not worth shelf 
space, let alone money. On the other hand, 
there may be a thousand copies of a book 
extant, yet if two thousand people want to 
possess it, and are willing to pay sizable 
sums to gratify their desire, the book be- 
comes what is called rare.” (Paul N. Angle*) 
Properly, rarity means extreme uncom- 
monness and the word has no connotations 
of demand; scarcity implies a state of de- 
mand in excess of the supply and is, there- 
fore, the more suitable word in this connec- 
tion. But rarity is a stronger word and is 
preferred by booksellers in publicizing the 
desirability of an uncommon book. A per- 
fect or working understanding of the 
nuances of rare can be secured solely through 
intimate association with books, book col- 
lectors, rare bookmen, and book dealers. 
The influence of scarcity on book values 
is a comparative matter and, until a basis of 
long experience with books is a part of the 
collector's or librarian’s book-knowledge, 
understanding of that influence is impossi- 
ble. There are said to exist only eleven 
copies of the first edition of Geoffrey Chau- 
cer’s The Canterbury Tales; obviously, from 
the point of commonness, it is a rare book. 
Probably about forty-five copies of the so- 
called Gutenberg Bible are known today, 
*The Reference Function of the Library, ed. by 


Pierce Butler. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
1943. 
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and, because of the infrequency with which 
copies appear on the market (there have 
been two perfect copies offered at auction 
in this country during our century), it is 
called a rare book. More than a thousand 
copies of Charles Stedman’s History of the 
Origin, Progress, and Termination of the 
American War were printed at London in 
1794. Perhaps half that number are in pri- 
vate hands today, yet it, too, is considered 
a rare book because the demand for copies 
generally exceeds the number of copies 
available. However, there were only forty 
copies of the large paper edition of James 
Thomson’s The City of Dreadful Night 
published in London in 1880. About half 
of these are in private hands but it is not 
considered a particularly rare book; copies 
are frequently on the market and are sold 
with rather more difficulty than the small 
number of extant copies warrants; in other 
words, the demand does not exceed the sup- 
ply at most times. 

This would seem to indicate that rare in 
its most important bibliophilic sense refers 
not so much to the number of copies in 
existence as to the number of copies avail- 
able to collectors and libraries. 

Here are the experiences of Paul M. Angle, 
another earnest searcher, who found a defi- 
nition of rare books and who 
wound up with a definition very much to 
my liking. 

“But,” writes Mr. Angle, “when I attempted 
to state, explicitly, what does constitute a rare 
book, I found myself involved in so many in- 
consistencies and qualifications that I decided to 
conserve my own intellectual energy and turn 
the problem over to my colleagues, each of whom 
would certainly have his own time-tested defini- 
tion. They responded generously. 


necessary 





“Unfortunately, my generous and helpful col- 
leagues failed to agree. ‘If you say,’ wrote one, 
‘that any book of which an edition of less than 
one hundred copies has been printed is rare you 
will include a great deal of tripe of the most 
ephemeral value.” “There are innumerable books 
of the period, another reflected, 
‘which described as rare, and there 
are books published a generation ago which are 
already recognized as rarities.” A third pointed 
out that a book printed in New York in 1860 
might be as common as bathers at Coney Island 
on a hot summer Sunday, while a book—or even 
a broadside—printed in Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 
the same year would truly deserve that descrip- 


incunabula 
cannot be 


tion beloved of dealers: excessively rare. {There 
Was no printing in Wyoming before 1863.] 
“Perhaps,” continues Mr. Angle, “I have given 
the impression that my correspondents set up 
their criteria with immutable confidence. A few 
sentences from their letters will prove the con- 
trary. Wrote one: ‘All this simply leads to the 
point of saying that hard and fast rules cannot 
be formed for the determination of what is and 
And another: ... “The 
constitutes a book 
is much like the effort to decide whether a paint- 


what is not a rare book.’ 
determination of what rare 
ing, or a piece of statuary, a rug, or a piece of 
silver is good. It requires good taste, knowledge, 
discrimination, and 
well as scholarly equipment.’ 


aesthetic appreciation, as 
And he concluded 
with this perhaps not irrelevant remark: ‘Most 
of these subjects cannot be taught in schools of 
librarianship.’ 
“Hard and fast 
No. What then? 


fied as not to be misleading? 


No. Exact definitions? 
\ general description so quali- 


rules? 


The best of these 
was offered to me, with no more than a momen- 
tary pause for reflection, by an antiquarian 
bookseller of this city [Chicago]. ‘A rare book,’ 
‘is a book that is important, desirable, 
and hard to get.’”’ 

I like that definition gathered by Paul 
Angle and I think it is worth repeating and 
“A rare book is a book that 
is important, desirable, and hard to get.” 

Now what are the books which are im- 
portant and desirable, and why are they im- 
portant and desirable enough to become 
Well, rare books may be im- 
portant informationally, historically, bibli- 
graphically, sentimentally, or as objects of 


said he, 


remembering: 


hard to get? 


beauty. Ideally, a book is collected because 


of its high literary merit, because of its his- 


The Iliad and 


torical effectiveness, or both. 
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The Odyssey of Homer are works of extra 
ordinarily high literary merit and for thai 
reason they are collected books. An Essay 
Concerning Humane Understanding b 
John Locke is a collected book because it 
effect on philosophy was epochal. The Feé- 
eralist, comprising a series of papers written 
by Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, 
and John Jay, is a work eagerly sought be 
cause of the quality of its prose and the pro 
found effect it had on the development o 
an American political structure. Collectors 
like to think that these are the essential 
reasons for which they collect books and 
lavish money and affection on their treas 
ures. It is a nice theory. Again, ideally, if 
the literary merit of a book or its historical 
effectiveness is particularly high, large num: 
bers of people are attracted to the book and, 
naturally, there will then be more collector 
who want it than there are collectible copies 
That, too, is a nice theory. 

Strangely enough, these two finical theories, 
unlike many of their genus, have practical 
applications. They do affect the valu€s of 
rare books—but not to as large an extent as 
might be expected or as collectors might 
desire. Witness the neglect by collectors o 
the superbly written stories of Katherine 
Ann Porter and the strangely neglected 
works of Randolph Bourne. It is true that 
both these authors are collected, but by such 
limited numbers of collectors that their 
works are not yet generally accepted as col 
lectible. 

The bibliographical importance and de 
sirability of books lies in the main in their 
priority of publication. Strife for first place 
seems to be inherent in the civilized worid. 


A nation wants to be “first on the sea’ or 


first to honor a great achievement. A man 
wants to be first in his own country (presi 
dent, king, dictator) ; he likes to be first to 
cross a new bridge, the owner of the first 
automobile license, the first across the line 
in the first airplane race, the owner of the 
first substantial book printed from movable 


type, the collector of a library of first edif 


tions of the first order. A second edition, 
like second place in a race, is glory lost. 
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In this way, both bibliographically and 
historically, the first books of any sort are 
almost always desirable to someone. Much 
can be learned about the early settlers of 
Massachusetts from a careful examination 
of the famous Bay Psalm Book, the 
first extant printed at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts in 1640. The volume was issued with the 
admonition, “If any be afflicted, let him 
pray, and if any be merry let him sing 
The indifferently printed piece 
displays clear evidences—to the bibliograph- 
ically trained mind—of a pioneer civiliza- 
tion and of a dependence on a mother coun- 
try. Textually it displays the mental 


psalmes.”” 


qualities and religious biases of the trans- 


lators and, incidentally, the low estate of 
prosody. Sincere they may have been who 
wrote, “All-blest are men upright of way, 
walk in Iehovah’s law who do”’—but poets 
they were not. 

Important, too, historically, bibliographic- 
ally, and as objects of beauty, are the works 
of such printers as Aldus Manutius, Benja- 
mit, Franklin, and Bruce Rogers. Aldus 
Manutius, an Italian printer, editor, and 
publisher at work during the closing years 
of the fifteenth century and the opening 
years of the sixteenth, introduced italic types 
which, because of their compressed quali- 
ties, allowed more characters per line and 
more words per page. Through savings al- 
fected in this manner, Aldus was able to 
publish a line of classics cheaply and in large 
numbers; he was the twenty-five cent pocket 
book publisher of his day. Aldus was also 
the first to combine sucessfully text and 
woodcuts so that harmonious pages resulted; 
he added new richness and beauty to the art 
of bookmaking and the products of his press 
became a mark at which other printers might 
shoot. 

One of the printers inspired by master- 
pieces of the sort that Aldus produced was 
our own Benjamin Franklin—as notable a 
printer as he was a statesman. In his edi- 
tion of Cicero’s Cato Major, he introduced 
to America a new high level of technical 
excellence and brought some of the elegance 
of European printing to this country. 

There is living today a grand master of 
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the printing art; he is one of several superb 
printers who make this era, from the stand- 
point of printing, one of the most absorb- 
ingly interesting of all time. I am speaking, 
of course, of Bruce Rogers who, in his seven- 
ties, still designs brilliant, youthful books. 
In such specimens as his edition of Ernest 
Dowson’s Pierrot of the Minute, printed for 
the Grolier Club, and his supreme achieve- 
ment, the lectern Bible printed at the Ox- 
ford Press in his own Centaur type face, 
Bruce Rogers has matched the great printers 
of all time. 

Historically the work of such printers as 
William Ged may be extremely important. 
You may never have heard the name of Wil- 
liam Ged, yet his experiments are responsi- 
ble in large measure for the fact that each of 
us reads a morning newspaper at breakfast. 
Ged was the inventor of the first method of 
stereotypy, the process which makes possible 
huge printings and reprintings. Ged was 
working at his invention about 1725 and 
before 1738 had printed at least three books 
from stereotype plates. The invention was 
disastrous to him, for the type founders and 
printers of Edinburgh, where he ran_ his 
shop, saw in his methods serious threats to 
their livelihoods. ‘Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury later a London printer by the name of 
Wilson revived and perfected Ged’s method 
under the patronage of Earl Stanhope and 
the world was then on the straight road to 
mass printings. Is it a cause to wonder, then, 
if there are some friends of yours and mine 
who honor and respect the work of such men 
as Aldus and Franklin and Rogers and Ged 
by gathering the evidences of their skills? 

No more should it be a wonder than that 
many rare books are collected and treasured 
simply as objects of unusual beauty. Cer- 
tainly there can be no doubt in any mind 
that the monuments of printing and bind- 
ing are beautiful. Take, for example, the 
Gutenberg Bible; although it is the first 
substantial book printed from movable type 
in the Western World, it is still one of the 
three or four most beautiful books of all 
time. A single page is a feast for the senses; 
its rich black ink in sharp contrast to the 


Continued on page 27. 





Battle Creek’s Experimental Program 
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Adult Education 


Battle Creek Public School Library 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


by GLADYS 
Consultant in 
Late in August, 1944, the Battle Creek 


Public School librarian, Miss Helen Warner, 
was given permission by the board of educa- 
tion to create a new position in the library 
in the field of adult education. Although 
the new person was to be a member of the 
library staff, her work was to be a part of 
the new experimental adult education plan 
in the State.' This appointment was sig- 
nificant not only because it marked a new 
departure in the policy of the Battle Creek 
Library, but also because it was accomplished 
through the the Battle 
Creek public schools, the library, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
rhis offers a good example of what can be 
done in a community through combined 
On September |, 1944, the Con- 
sultant in Adult Education began her new 
cdluties. 

When the appointment of the Battle 
Creek Public Library consultant was ap- 
proved by state officials, it was recommended 
by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion that the proposed program be expanded 
inasmuch as there were available funds and 
seemed evident that Battle 
Creek was ready for a larger program. As 
a consequence school officials, the library, 
and representatives from various clubs 
throughout the city conferred to determine 
what could be done. It was decided to ap- 
ply for the expanded program which would 
include a part-time director in addition to 
the consultant at the library. Late in No- 
vember the application for the enlarged 
program was accepted. In the interim, how- 
ever, progress continued in the library. Re- 
quests came in abundance. It was observed 
with considerable interest that most of the 
demands came from groups, organizations 
and clubs, rather than from individuals. 
The librarian and consultant had been 


co-operation of 


ctforts. 


inasmuch as it 


1 “Michigan's Experimental Adult Education Plan.” 
Michigan Librarian, December, 1944. p. 13. 
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wondering in which direction the Battle 
Creek program would go, being more or les 
prepared for any eventuality, whether 
through the radio, newspaper, individual 
consultation, or group consultation. 

During the first week or two in September 
a file of the officers of the various clubs and 
organizations in the city was prepared: la- 
bor, patriotic, social, and business. And 
many were the times thereafter that the 
file was used. The names of the officers of 
Battle Creek’s one hundred and _ sixty-five 
clubs were very much needed to introduce 
the adult education program by letter to 
the townsfolk and again in the leadership 
training course which came later. 

Equally important those first few weeks 
was the making of bibliographies on various 
subjects so that the consultant, new in the 
system, could become better acquainted 
with the library’s resources. The subject ol 
home and family living seemed a suitable 
starting point and was the first bibliography 
compiled. 

Almost immediately came the demand for 
an annotated bibliography of the library's 
holdings on the Negro problem, the lisif 
since becoming the reading guide for the 
George Washington Carver Award, an essa\ 
contest carried on through the public schools 
and sponsored by a group of colored citif 
zens in Battle Creek. The award is to bef 
made for the best theme by a high-school 
senior, based on the contribution of the§ 
Negro to American life and culture. At the 
same time, annotated bibliographies were} 
compiled for the Youth Guidance Council§ 
on the subject of recreation; for the Ameri 
can Association of University Women on} 
the Far Eastern question; for a neighbor{ 
hood study group on hobbies; and for vari] 
ous groups on the many phases of home and 
family living. This included one on sexy 
education for the Parent-Teacher z 
tion council. 
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Exhibits illustrative of the bibliographies 
were featured, and talks given in explana- 
tion of the collections of materials shown. 
In addition it has proved good policy to 
lend from the exhibits, books and pamphlets 
in which people are interested. ‘True, this 
may not seem good policy to some librarians. 
However, in order to make active the mod- 
ern theory of taking the library to the peo- 
ple, the books should be loaned while the 
subject is hot. ‘Then when the new patrons 
return the articles so borrowed, they may 
become acquainted for the first time with 
the interior of the institution they are sup- 
porting through taxation. These beliets 
were intensified when it was noted how en- 
thusiastically the exhibits were dismantled 
piece by piece, and especially so during a 
high-school Parent-Teacher meeting where 
most of the exhibited materials were loaned 
and many reserves taken for future loan. 
\pparently public speaking is a necessary 
part of any adult education program. In 
Battle Creek many clubs and organizations 
were interested in hearing about the new 
program. Talks were also given in conjunc- 
tion with book exhibits, as mentioned ear- 
lier, and also along definite lines of interest 
hobbies, sex education, the 
school child, and many others. 
During Better Parenthood Week it seemed 
advisable to accept the invitation to be a 
member of the Speakers’ Bureau, sponsored 
by the Youth Guidance Council. As such, 
the consultant spoke before various clubs 
throughout the city and adjacent Lakeview, 
announcing the national observance, and, 
incidentally, tucking in remarks concerning 
adult education. In addition to these five- 
minute talks, the consultant assisted in pre- 
paring radio scripts for broadcasting over 
the local radio station, WELL. Five differ- 
ent phases were treated, the scripts being 
read on five successive nights. Local people 
were engaged to do the reading and while 
the renditions were fairly successful, all con- 


such as pre- 


cerned are of the opinion that radio scripts 
should be read and, if possible, written by 
professional radio people. 

Quite recently a professor from one of the 
midwestern universities questioned some of 
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the Battle Creek librarians on a phrase or 
statement many librarians are prone to 
make in all enthusiasm. That statement is 
“wanting to help in any way possible in the 
community.” His implication was that as 
long as we thought of ourselves only as 
handmaidens to other organizations and in- 
stitutions in a community, we could never 
assume the role of leaders. Looking at li- 
brary service from that point of view in- 
deed turns the spotlight on the librarian 
himself. True, we are a part of our respec- 
tive communities so why not assume our 
share of the responsibilities? Why wait for 
the other fellow or the other institution to 
take the initiative? 

In succeeding activities Battle Creek’s 
consultant kept thatcomment firmly in mind. 
Once plans were under way for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s leadership training course, 
under the direction of Dr. Howard McClus- 
key, personal contacts were made among the 
potential and actual leaders in the com- 
munity. In other words, canvassing was 
done to encourage attendance at the five 
meetings which were held in mid-January 
of this year. At one meeting more than 
sixty people were in attendance, which 
proved to those who had sponsored it that 
needed and wanted course. Also 
it proved what could be done through per- 
sonal interviewing. ‘Two hundred and four- 
teen people attended the five meetings. 

Still another instance in which the Battle 
Creek Library took the initiative was in the 
Parent-Problem Clinic which Dr. Joseph 
Miller, director and chief psychologist of the 
Toledo, Ohio, Child Study Institute, acted 
as consultant. Nine individual appointments 
of approximately forty minutes each were 
arranged for February 9, 1945. A group 
clinic was also held for those parents who 
had been reached through the newspapers. 
Twenty-six attended the two-hour clinic, 
presenting their unsigned questions which 
were discussed by Dr. Miller and the group 
members. In addition to the parent-clinic 
a dinner meeting was held by eighty-five 
business and industrial girls of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Dr. Miller 
talked to them on their own postwar social 


it was a 
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adjustment. 

In featuring Dr. Miller in Battle Creek, 
the adult education department of the pub- 
lic schools co-operated with the Youth Guid- 
ance Council, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation council. Because of the success of 
that co-operative movement we are certain 
that more such meetings will be a part of 
the community's future. 


Just what will be done specifically to fol- 
low up the Parent-Problem Clinic and the 
leadership training courses and, for that 
matter, all the future plans of the adult edu- 
cation program, rests with a particularly ac- 
tive committee under the Youth Guidance 
Council, an already organized agency com- 
posed of representatives from all of Battle 
Creek’s clubs and organizations. The Youth 
Guidance Council seemed to be the natural 
sponsoring agency for the adult education 
plan since both it and the adult education 
experimental plan originated with Governor 
Kelly's committee which was appointed to 
study the delinquency problem. The adult 
education subcommittee was formed to act 
as a sounding board for new ideas and plans 
and to interpret the city to the adult edu- 
cation personnel and vice versa. The com- 
mittee will have approximately ten mem- 
bers selected from the community's fore- 
most leaders. 

This article has dealt particularly with 
the the adult education program in relation 
to groups because, and it is repeated, de- 
mands have come mainly from clubs and or- 
ganizations. That does not mean, however, 
that individuals have not asked for assist- 
ance, because there have been many such 
demands. Probably the most significant one 
was the request for aptitude tests. In search- 
ing it was found that very little is available 
in the average size city which will help a 
person ascertain his vocational aptitudes. 
The various publishers are reluctant to send 
out their questionnaires unless a bona fide 
examiner is to be employed. The expense 
of such questionnaires, if they are thorough, 
is costly. As a consequence, Battle Creek's 
course of action was to write various mid- 








western universities in the hope that such 
examinations could be given the individual 
on campus. Most of those universities were 
planning such service for the near future 
but they have nothing to offer at the mo- 


ment. It was learned, however, that assist- 
ance could be received from the Detroit 
Board of Education, Guidance and Place- 


ment Division. Thus all future queries in 
Battle Creek will be directed to Detroit. It 
would seem a good business venture for 
some enterprising group or individual to 
establish such a service, at a minimum cost, 
to which such clients could be sent. Perhaps 
a suggestion for postwar adventurists? 
Along with the request for aptitude tests 








has come, of course, the demand for read-J 


ing lists for individuals, for discussion-lead- 
ing techniques, for courses of learning in 
many fields. 


A great many needs already have been§ 


presented in the five and a half months the 
Battle Creek program has been in existence. 


We are anticipating with considerable thrill § 
what the next five months or five years will} 


bring. 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


Continued from page 9. 


ress toward its solution. Attempts have usu- 


ally taken the form of reducing the subject 


scope of the reference worker's responsibil- 
ity, or increasing the time which he can 


spend on each individual and _ his problem, | 


Perera 


epee 


is 


or both. Very little has been done in the } 


direction of training reference workers more 9 


adequately equipped to do the job, or in 
making use of the abundant supply of spe- 
cialized talent and knowledge available on 
the campus. What are we going to do about 
it? Must the cost of adequate reference 
service be prohibitive? What is the optimum 
organizational solution? What is the ideal 
training for reference personnel? To what 
extent is the problem one which involves 
the training of college teachers? 


I have long since ceased to expect an | 
answer to any question, but what are the an- ‘ 
swers? It is incumbent upon us, I think, to [ 
look for some new ones. We have outgrown i 


the old. 
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University Library Reference Service 


by G. 


FLINT 


PURDY 


Librarian, Wayne University 


Professor Burgess Johnson has said, in a 
very challenging essay written some years 
ago and aptly titled Campus vs. Classroom, 
“A College is a place where the facilities for 
acquiring a higher education are conven- 
iently assembled.” I like his definition, al- 
though I recognize its inadequacy. | like 
it for two reasons; first, it nourishes my ego. 
If a college or a university is basically a 
collection of facilities, then certainly books 
are an important category thereof, and the 
job of assembling them is a worthy one. But 
it isn’t my purpose to boost further our 
superb professional self-satisfaction. I doubt 
that we are as important as we tell ourselves, 
ad nauseam, in our professional literature 
and meetings. Certainly we haven't con- 
vinced the taxpayer. If ever a profession was 
afflicted with a collective inferiority complex, 
(It’s an inevitable concomitant of 
youth in a profession, of course) . 


ours Is. 


The second thing I like ab wut Professor 
Johnson’s definition is its use of the word 
acquiring instead of something like dispens- 
ing or peddling. The word acquiring, in- 
deed the definition as a whole, puts the pri- 
mary responsibility for intellectual growth 
squarely where it belongs. The facilities 
may be good or bad, of course, but they are 
not the most important variable. They are 
only the means—never the ends. 

If the primary responsibility for /highe) 
education rests with the individual student, 
then certainly it is the primary responsibility 
of the facilities, including you and me and 
the library, to offer such help as we can to 
the individual student. We ineptly call the 
area of library service primarily concerned 
with helping individual’s reference work, 
and I submit that it is the weakest link in 
a chain which is distinguished more by weak 
links than by strong ones. 
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I have asked hundreds of reference ques- 
tions of dozens of reference assistants— 
mainly in college and university libraries— 
and I’ve tried to answer a few myself. The 
almanac-dictionary-encyclopedia — questions 
were almost always (but not always) 
promptly and satisfactorily answered. Par- 
enthetically, | shouldn’t have had to ask ’em. 
When help was really needed, I rarely got it 
(or gave it). 

I think my experience is typical of student- 
faculty experience with general reference 
Usually the blind lead the blind, 
not because reference work attracts morons, 
but because knowledge has completely out- 
grown the concept which gave birth to the 
traditional reference librarian in the univer- 
sity library. 


service. 


It is the function of the reference depart- 
ment, as I understand it, to help individuals 
to find, in print, information and_ ideas 
pertinent to their individual problems. In 
the university library the scope of individual 
problems is determined primarily by the cur- 
riculum and the research program of the in- 
stitution. Ideally, the reference process is 
not usually limited to the giving of vague 
and often fruitless suggestions as to where 
to start. It often includes follow-up in the 
processes of exhaustive search, evaluation, 
selection, and interpretation. It is an im- 
portant educational process. ‘The student is 
learning to traverse one of the indispensable 
paths, perhaps the one indispensable path, 
to lifelong intellectual growth. The job, 
I think, is too big for the usual reference 
staff—too big in scope and too big in time re- 
quired. University librarians and faculty 
members have long recognized the problem, 
but we have made disconcertingly little prog- 


Continued on page 8. 
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THE 1945 WHO'S WHO 
Among Michigan Librarians 


The Michigan Library Association 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
President: Ernest It. Miller, Public Library, Detroit 2. 


Adeline Cooke, Baldwin Public Li- 


Birmingham. 


Vice-President: 
brary, 

Vice-President: Lucile 
brary, Iron Mountain. 

Secretary: Hazel M. DeMeyer, J. W. 
School Library, Lansing 15. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Norma B. McDonald, Public Library. 
Detroit 2. 

Viola k. 

Katharine 


Second Monroe, Public Li- 


Sexton High 


Fitch, Wayne County Library, Detroit 8. 


Library, Detroit 2. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 
District No. 1—Counties of Berrien, Cass, St. Joseph, 
Branch, Van Buren, Kalamazoo, Calhoun. 
Mavie Battle Creek 
Library. 


Harris, Public 


Chairman: 
School 

Vice-Chairman: 
mazoo. 


Bohanna, Public 


Janet Teale, Public Library, Kala- 
Secretary: Mrs. Florence Digbee, State Hospital, Fort 


Custer. 


District No. 2—Counties of Hillsdale, Lenawee, Mon 
roe, Jackson, Washtenaw. 


Chairman: Agnes Tysse, General Library, University 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Mrs. Lillian S. 
Library, Monroe. 


Vice-Chairman: 
County 


Navarre, Monroe 


Secretary: Marjorie Milliman, State Normal College 
Library, Ypsilanti. 


District No. 3—Counties of Wayne, 
comb, Genesee, Lapeer, St. Clair. 


Oakland, Ma- 


Chairman: Helen Cooper, Public Library, Flint 3. 


Chairman: Adah Shelley, Public 


tiac. 


Vice Library, Pon- 


Secretary: Helen Condon, McGregor Public Library, 


Highland Park. 
District No. 4—Counties of 
Kent, Ionia, Muskegon, 
Chairman: Mrs. Clemence E. 
Library, Muskegon 17. 


\llegan, Barry, Ottawa, 
Montcalm. 


Parks, Hacklev Public 


Chairman: Margaret L. Gibbs, 
Library. Holland. 

Secretary: Gwendolyn 

Muskegon. 


District No. 5—Counties of Eaton, Ingham, Livings- 
ton, Clinton, Shiawasee, Gratiot, Saginaw, ‘Tus- 
Sanilac, Bay, Huron. 
Ann Ballou, Public 


Julia M. 


Vice Hope College 


Webster, Senior High School, 


cola, 


Chairman: Library, Bay City. 


Chatrman: Public Library, 


Lansing. 


Vice DeYoung, 


Alta = Parks, 


Secretary: 
Mason. 


Ingham County Library, 
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District No. 6—Counties of Oceana, Newaygo, Me 
costa, Isabella, Midland, Mason, Lake, Osceola 
Clare, Gladwin, Arenac, Manistee, Wexford, Mi 
saukee, Roscommon, Ogemaw, losco, Benzie, 
lanau, Grand Traverse, Kalkaska, Crawford, O 
coda, Alcona, Antrim, Otsego, Montmorenci 
Alpena, Presque Isle, Charlevoix, Emmet, Che 
boygan. 

Chairman: Mrs. 
Frankfort. 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Gertrude 
brary, West Branch. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mae MacMurray, 
brary, Tawas. 

District No. 7—Counties of Gogebic, Iron, Dickinson 
Menominee, Delta, Schoolcraft, Mackinac, On 
tonagon, Houghton, Keweenaw, Baraga, Mai 
quette, Alger, Luce, Chippewa. (Upper Penin 
sula Library Association). 


Dorothy E. Doane, Public Library 


Nieman, Public Li 


losco County Li 


Chairman: Mary F. Meinberg, Spies Public Library 
Menominee. 
Vice-Chairman: 
Ishpeming. 


Margaret Dundon, Public Library 


Secretary: Betty Mather, Public Library, Escanaba. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The council is made up of the chairmen of 
districts and of the standing committees. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Legislative Committee 
Chairman: Leonora’ Hass, 
Fawas City. (1946) 
Fheodosia F. Arnold, 
Harbor. (1945) 
Genevieve Casey, Public Library, Detroit. 
Margaret Dundon, Carnegie Public 
peming. (1945) 
\ileen Lindbert, 
Adrian. (1946) 
Margaret Murray, 
Rapids. (1946) 
Paul A. PT. Noon, Public Library, Lansing. 
Clifford) O'Sullivan, Public Library, Port 
(1945) 
Nancy B. 
Escanaba. (1946) 
Ruth Wittbecker, Mason 
ton. (1946) 


losco County Library 


Mrs. Library, 


Public Bentor 
(1945) 
Library, 

Mrs. 


Lenawee County 


Kent County Library, 


(1945) 


Mrs. Phomas, Carnegie Public 


County Library, 


Membership Committee 
Chairman: Kelsey, 
(1945) 
Henrietta 
Library, East 


Jean Public Library, 


Mrs. \lubowicz, 


Lansing. 


Michigan 
(1946) 


State College 


Mis. Herbert Colvin, Jackson County Library, Jack-§ 


son. (1946) 
Helen DeYoung, 
1916) 


Public) Library, Grand Haven. 
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Maurine Fisher, Public Library, Niles. 

Florence Hazlett, High School 
1916) 

Clara M. Hosie, Public Library, Detroit. 

Mrs. Florence Leach, Public Library, 
(1945) 

Florence McGee, Michigan College of Mines, Hough- 
ton. (1946) 

Alberta Massengill, Public Library 
(1945) 

Mildred Mitton, Cooke Intermediate School Librarv, 
Detroit. (1946) 

Agnes N. Tysse, General 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


(1945) 
Library, Midland. 


(1945) 
Farmington. 


Grand Rapids. 


Library, University of 


(1945) 


Planning Committee 
Chairman: Donald W. Kohlstedt, Public 
Grand Rapids 2. (1945) 
Eleanor Hillman, Public Library, Ludington. 
Jeannette Johnson, High School Library, 
Rivers. (1946) 

Samuel W. McAllister, General Library, 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. (1945) 
Alta Parks, Ingham County Library, Mason. 
Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit. (1945) 

Eudocia Stratton, State Library, Lansing. (1945) 
William Webb, Public Library, Flint. (1946) 
Public Relations Committee 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, Muskegon County 
Library, Muskegon Heights. (1945) 
Grace Ashby, Public Library, Mount Pleasant. 
Mavie Bohanna, Public Library, Battle Creek. 
Mrs. Mary Buelick, Wingert School, Detroit. 
Catherine Haughey, Public Library, Detroit. 
John G. Lorenz, Public Library, Grand 
(1945) 
\lice Pearsall, Handy Junior High School, Bay City. 
(1945) 


Library, 


(1946) 
Three 


University 


(1916) 


(1946) 
(1945) 
(1946) 
(1946) 
Rapids. 


Publications Committee 
Chairman: Ruth Miller, Public Library, Hamtramck 
12. (1945) 

Helen M. Clark, State Library, Lansing. 
Mary Marjorie Smith, Wayne 
Detroit. (1946) 
Isabella E. Swan, Wayne 

Park. (1945) 
Janet Teale, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 
Grace M. Winton, Northwestern High 
brary, Detroit. (1945) 


Salary, Staff, and Tenure Committee 

Chairman: Helene Thorpe, Public Library, Detroit 2. 
(1946) 

Constance Bement, State Library, Lansing. (1945) 

Dorothy King, General Library, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. (1945) 

Cecil J. McHale, Department of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. (1946) 

Marion Neill, Lenawee County Library, 
(1945) 

Dorothy Olmstead, Genesee 
(1945) 

Bessie Jane Reed, Central 
Kalamazoo, (1946) 

Stanley J. Tanner, Public Library, Detroit. 


THE MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN 
Editor-in-Chief: Isabella E. Swan, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Lincoln Park 25. 
Associate Editors: Jeanne 
School, Trenton. 


(1945) 
University Library, 


County Library, Lincoln 


(1946) 
School Li- 


Adrian. 


County Library, Flint. 


High School Branch, 


(1945) 


Wesner, G. E. Strohm 
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George Gilfillan, Detroit News, Detroit 31. 

Betty Paulus, Public Library, Detroit 2. 

Jane Livingston, Wayne County Library, Tren- 
ton. 

Business & Advertising Manager: 
Public Library, Detroit 2. 
Editorial Office: 2030 Fort St., Lincoln Park 25. 
Business Office: 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2. 


Cecilia Moskal, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Adult Education Committee 

Chairman: Virginia Summers, Public Library, Lan- 
sing 15. 

Betsy Anderson, State Library, Lansing. 
Mrs. Hazel Brown, Beecher High School, Flint. 
Mrs. Dorothy Doane, Public Library, Frankfort. 
Elsie Gordon, Public Library, Detroit. 
Mrs. Gladys FE. Miller, Public Library, Battle Creek. 


Auditing Committee 
Chairman: Charles M. Mohrhardt, 
Detroit 2. 
Cornelius Wagenvoord, Wagenvoord & Co., Lansing. 


Public Library, 


Committee 
Dunnebacke, State Library, 


Constitution 
Chairman: Charlotte C. 
Lansing 13. 
Mrs. Alma Huggins, Public Library, East Lansing. 
Jackson E. ‘Towne, Michigan State College Library, 
East Lansing. 


Dues Committee 


Chairman: Frances A. Hannum, Public 
Arbor. 

Dorotha Dawson, Department of School Libraries, 
Detroit. 

Hope Murray, Public Library, Detroit. 

Maud E. Grill, Jackson County Library, Jackson. 


Library, Ann 


Education for Librarianship Committee 
Chairman: Dr. G. Flint Purdy, Wayne Unversity 
Library, Detroit. 

Mrs. Mary Dearing, Public Library, Detroit. 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Mi higan, Ann Arbor. 

Florence Hall, Public Library, Hudson. 

Beatrice Kobe, Public Library, :tamtramck. 

Louise Rees, State Library, Lansing. 

Mrs. Ellenor Rohrbach, Pershing High School Li- 
brary, Detroit. 

Adam Strohm, Wayne County Library, Detroit. 


Institute Committee 


Chairman: Beatrice Kobe, Public Library, Han. 
tramck, 12. 

Genevieve Casey, Public Library, Detroit. 

Anne Kovanda, Public Library, Detroit. 

Jessie Mae Waggoner, Wayne County Library, Wayne. 

Mary Ogi, Public Library, Detroit. 

Carl Pray, Public Library, Detroit. 


Teacher-Librarian Training Subcommittee 


Chairman: Mrs. Ellenor Rohrbach, High 
School, Detroit 12. 

Bea Collier, Book Exchange, Custer School, Detroit. 

Charles Park, Central State ‘Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant. 

Louise Rees, State Library, Lansing. 


Pershing 





Elections Committee 


Chairman: Florence H. Severs, Public Library, Grosse 


Pointe. 
Georgia Skinner, 
land Park. 
Mabel True, Public Library, Detroit. 


McGregor Public Library, High- 


Federal Relations Committee 
Chairman: Mildred EF. Limond, Public 
Royal Oak. 
Gail Curtis, State Library, Lansing. 
Grace Gayton, Public Library, St. Joseph. 
Gertrude Goldsmith, Public Library, Detroit. 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman: Katherine Madigan, Public 
Grand Rapids 2. 
Helen Campbell, High School Library, Royal Oak. 
Helen Clears, Hoyt Public Library, Saginaw. 
Mrs. Josephine Hall, Public Library, Manton. 
F. Ridlen Harrell, Museums Libraries, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Lydia Koebbe, Public Library, Stambaugh. 
Eleanor Ricker, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 


Recruiting for Librarianship Committee 
Chairman: Phoebe Lumaree, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo 45D. 
Isabelle Chaffin, Public Library, Dearborn. 
Pauline Clark, West Junior High School, Lansing. 
Anne Farrington, Van Buren County Library, Paw 
Paw. 
Dorothy Hansen, State Library, Lansing. 
Lindo Moore, Baldwin Public Library, Birmingham. 
Loraine Vilas, Public Library, Bay City. 


Scholarship Committee 
Chairman: trene Hayner, University 
Library, Ann Arbor. 
Ella Campbell, General Library, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 
Grace England, Public Library, Detroit. 


High School 


Staff Associations Committee 
Chairman: Betty Lombard, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids 2. 
Helen Good, Public Library, Flint. 
Mrs. Thekla Hodgson, Public Library, Detroit. 
Lois M. Ingling, Public Library, Kalamazoo. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
General Conference Committee 
Chairman: Isabel A. Ballou, Public Library, Bay 

City. 
Local Hospitality: Mrs. W. R. Ballard, Trustee, Pub- 
lic Library, Bay City. 
Registration: Violet Hamilton, Public Library, Bay 
City. 
Jennie C. Kulberg, Sage Library, Bay City. 
Room arrangements: Alice Pearsall, T. L. 
Junior High School Library, Bay City. 
In charge of exhibits: Ann Ballou, Public Library, 
Bay City. 


Handy 


Conference Program Committee 
Chairman: Blanche M. Tate, Public Library, De- 
troit 2. 

Florence D. Cleary, 
School Library, Detroit. 
Clover Flanders, University of Michigan Extension 

Service Library, Detroit. 
Florence Kretzschmar, Public 


Mrs. Hutchins Intermediate 


Library, Detroit. 


1? 


Library, 


Library, 


Mrs. Wilford E. Parker, trustee, County Library 
Gladwin. 


SECTIONS 
Catalog Section 
(Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers) 
President: Martha Rosentreter, State Normal 
lege Library, Ypsilanti. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Miriam W. Lyne, Detroit 
News Library, Detroit. 
Directors: Esther A. Smith, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor. (1944-45) 
M. Irene Jones, Public Library, Detroit. 
17) 
Gertrude Van Zee, Kalamazoo College Library 
Kalamazoo. (1944-46) 


Children’s Section 
Chairman: Dorothy Hansen, State Library, Lansing 
13. 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Bernice Gantt, Public Library 
Grand Rapids. 
Secretary- Treasurer: 
brary, Detroit. 


Col. 


(1944. 


Elizabeth McPhail, Public Li- 


Lending Section 
Chairman: Mavie Bohanna, Public 
Creek. 
Secretary: Virginia Summers, Public Library, Lan. 
sing. 


Library, Battle 


School Libraries Section 
Chairman: Mrs. Mildred Craig, McMichael Interme- 
diate School Library, Detroit 8. 
Secretary: Mrs. Marie R. Webster, High School off 
Commerce Library, Detroit. 
Secretary-at-large: Julia M. DeYoung, Public Library 
Lansing. 


Co-ordinating Committee-School Libraries 
Section 
(formerly State Executive Board of School 
Librarians) 
Chairman: Sarita Davis, University Elementary School 
Library, Ann Arbor. 
Secretary: Mrs. Mildred Craig, McMichael Interme-§ 
diate School Library, Detroit. ; 
John R. Barnes, Assistant Superintendent, Grosse 
Pointe Schools. 
Julia DeYoung, Public Library, Lansing. 4 
Dr. Edgar G. Johnston, Bureau of Co-operation with} 
Educational Institutions, University of Michi- = 
gan, Ann Arbor. 4 
\lice Pearsall, Handy Junior High School, Bay City.) 
Henry J. Ponitz, Department of Public Instruction, | 
Lansing. 4 
Jean Rees, State Library, Lansing. 
Josephine Smith, Fordson High School 
Dearborn. 


Library, § 


Trustees Section 
Chairman: Mrs. Wilford E. Parker, County 
Gladwin. , 
Vice-Chairman: 
Jonesville. 
Secretary: Fred 
Tawas City. 


Library, § 


Mrs. Mabel Ford, Public Library, 


Brabant, TIosco County Library 


Reference Section : 

Chairman: Lucille Harwick, Public Library, Lan a 

sing 15. 7 

Secretary: John G. Lorenz, Public Library, Grand fe 
Rapids. 
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ROUND TABLES 


College Libraries Round Table 
Chairman: Margaret Gibbs, Hope College 
Holland. 
Secretary: Maysie 
Adrian. 


Library, 


Pierce, Adrian College Library, 


County Libraries Round Table 
Chairman: Alta’ Parks, Ingham County 
Mason. 


Secretary: Margaret Murray, Kent County 
Grand Rapids. 


Library, 


Library, 


Hospital Libraries Round Table 

Chairman: Ruth Dancer, Wayne County 
Eloise. 

Secretary: Helen S. Cooper, Public Library, Flint. 


Junior Members Round Table 
Chairman: Alice Gustafson, Union High School Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids. 
Grace Ashby, Public Library, Mount Pleasant. 
Beatrice Kobe, Public Library, Hamtramck. 
Eleanor Mason, Public Library, Detroit. 


Library, 


MICHIGAN STATE BOARD FOR LIBRARIES 

Chairman: Helen Warner, Public Library, Battle 
Creek. 

Vice-Chairman: Joseph W. Planck, Lansing. 

Secretary: Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lan- 


sing. 

Mrs. Florence B. Dearing, Cromaine Library, Hart- 
land. 

Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids. 


Mrs. George G. Hunter, St. Johns. 


MICHIGAN REPRESENTATION 
A.L.A. 


Executive Board 


Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan. Treasurer. 


Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit. Presi- 
dent-Elect and First Vice-President. 
Council 
John R. Banister, Public Library, Lansing. Repre- 


senting Association at large. (1947) 

William Warner Bishop, General Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Past president. (With- 
out vote) 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing. Chair- 

man of Library Extension Board. (Without vote) 

Dorothy T. Hagerman, Public Library, Grand 

Rapids. Representing M.L.A. (1945) 

Samuel W. McAllister, General Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Representing Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries Divi- 
sion. (1946) 

Cecil J. McHale, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Represent- 
ing M.L.A. (1947) 

Fudocia Stratton, State Library, Lansing. 
senting M.L.A. (1948) 


Mrs. 


Repre- 


\dam Strohm, Wayne County Library Board, De- 


troit. Past president. (Without vote) 
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Committees, Boards, Divisions, and 
Round Tables 


Banister, Public Library, Lansing. Vice- 
Chairman, Junior Members Round Table. 
William Warner Bishop, General Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Consultant, Interna- 
tional Relations Board; Consultant, Board on 
Resources of American Libraries; Subcommittee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Interna- 

tional Relations Board. 


Beulah Ann Chapman, Marygrove College Library, 


Detroit. Committee on Work with Foreign 
Born. 

Alfredo Chaves, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Corre- 


sponding member of the Committee on Library 
Co-operation with Latin America, International 
Relations Board. 

Mabel Louise Conat, Public Library, Detroit. Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries Divi- 
sion, Committee on Wartime Activities, Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

Helen Sedate Cooper, Public Library, Flint. Mem- 
bership Committee. 

Hazel M. DeMeyer, Sexton High School Library, 
Lansing. Subcommittee Evaluating Free and In- 
expensive Materials, Subscription Books Com- 
mittee. 

Julia M. DeYoung, School Libraries, Lansing, Libra- 
ries for Children and Young People Division; 
Reporter for Top of the News. 

\dele Ewell, General Library, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. Cataloging and Classification 
Division, Committee on Membership. 

Anne Farrington, Van Buren County Library, Paw 
Paw. Special Joint Committee on Hospital Li- 
brary Service, Hospital Libraries Round Table. 

Maureen Fisher, Public Library, Niles. Subcommit- 
tee to Compile Periodicals for Small and Med- 
ium Sized Libraries, Editorial Committee. 

Robert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 
Consultant, Subcommittee on Family Life Edu- 
cation, Adult Education Board. 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing. Presi- 

dent, Library Extension Division; Committee 

on Constitution and By-Laws, Public Libraries 

Division; Chairman, Library Extension Board. 

Bernice M. Gantt, Public Library, Grand 

Rapids. Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 

ple Division; Treasurer, Public Libraries Sec- 

tion; Secretary-Treasurer, Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table. 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, Ann _ Arbor. 
A.L.A. Executive Board; International Relations 
Board; Chairman, Committee on A.L.A. Catalog 
Code Revision; Budget Committee; Committee 
on Library Literature in Translation; Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Library Co-operation with 
Latin America, International Relations Board. 

Elsie Gordon, Public Library, Detroit. Provisional 
Director, Public Libraries Division. 

Jeanne Griffin, Public Library, Kalamazoo. Subcom- 
mittee to Study the Future of the Guide to 
Reference Books, Editorial Committee. 

Maude E. Grill, Jackson County Library, Jackson. 
Director, County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion, Library Extension Division. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids. Provisional Director, Public Libraries 
Division; Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws, Public Libraries Division. 

Donna Haskell, General Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Committee on Classi- 
fication, Cataloging and Classification Division. 

Irene C. Hayner, University High School Library, 

Ann Arbor. Editorial Committee; Committee 

on Subscription Books; Director, Libraries for 

Children and Young People Division; Chairman, 

imerican Association of School Libraries Sec- 

tion. 
Mary B. 

Muskegon 

gional 

Division. 

Donald W. Kohlstedt, Public Library, Grand Rapids. 
Vice-Chairman, Audio-Visual Committee. 

Mrs. Grace Dudley Lacey, Wayne County Library, 
Detroit. Work with the Blind Committee. 
Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit Bar Association 

Detroit. Library Legislation Committee. 

Samuel W. McAllister, General Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Chairman, Council 
Credentials Committee; Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, Association of College and 
Reference Librarians Division. 

M. Ruth MacDonald, Public Library, Detroit. 4.1.4. 
Catalog Code Revision Committee; Advisory 
Council on Regional Groups, Cataloging and 
Classification Division. 

Cecil J. McHale, Department of 
University of Michigan, Ann 
Administration Committee. 

Charles M. Mohrhardt, Public Library, 
Book Acquisitions Committee; Relations 
Business Groups Commitlee. 

Charles V. Park, Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mount Pleasant. Secretary, Association 
of College and Reference Libraries Division. 

G. Flint Purdy, Wayne University Library, Detroit. 
Committee to Study Statistics of College and 
University Libraries, Association of College and 
Reference Librarians Division; Subcommittee of 
1.1.4. Committee on Revenues, Association of 
College and Reference Librarians Division. 

Wilson M. Ranck, Public Library, Muskegon. Com- 
mittee to Consider Joint Project for Publication 
of an Encyclopedia of Sports and Games, Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Librarians 
Division. 

Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit. Adult Educa- 
tion Board; Intellectual Freedom Committee. 
Margaret Stewart, Public Library, Detroit. Member- 

ship Committee for Detroit. 

Fdith Thomas, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Chairman, University Extension Library Service 
Section, Library Extension Division. ; 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit. Chair- 
man, Boards and Committees; Budget Commit- 
tee; Committee Appointments; Program Com- 
mittee; Reorgainzation Committee; Executive 
Board; Subcommittee on Library Co-operation 
with Orient and South Pacific, International Re- 
lations Board. 

Eunice Wead, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Director, Association of College and Reference 
Libraries Division. 

Mrs. Marie R. Webster, Guyton School Library, De- 
troit. Membership Committee for Detroit. 


Mrs. Library, 
and Re- 


Extension 


Kenan, 
Heights. 
Libraries 


Muskegon 
Director, 
Section, 


County 
County 
Library 


Science, 
Librar 


Library 
Arbor. 


Detroit. 
with 


Library, 


Michigan Education Association 
Library Sections 


(Chairmen) 
Region One. Josephine A. Smith, 
School, Dearborn. 
Region Two. Alice Pearsall, Handy Jr. High School, 
Bay City. 

Region Three. Julia DeYoung, Director of School 
Libraries, 210 W. Shiawassee St., Lansing. 
Region Four. Mrs. Marvy Lieffers, South High School, 
Grand Rapids. 
Region Five. No seciion. 
Region Six. Mrs. Edna 
brary, Pontiac. 
Region Seven. Geraldine Ferring, Northern Michi- 

gan College of Education, Marquette. 
Region Eight. Dorothy George, Junior High School, 
Benton Harbor. 


Fordson High 


Forman, High School Li- 


Michigan Schoolmasters Club 
Library Section 


Chairman: Orah Hahn, Central High School Library, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Lucille Pethal, Chicago, III. 

Secretary: Olive Hartsig, Public Library, River 
Rouge. 


Special Libraries Association 
Michigan Chapter 


President: William L. Powlison, Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, Detroit. 

Vice-President: Ernest 1. 
troit. 

Secretary: Mrs. Miriam Lyne, Detroit News Library, 
Detroit. 

Treasurer: Rachel McDonald, Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit. 

Directors: Dorotha Dawson, Department of School 
Libraries, Board of Education, Detroit. 
George Gilfillan, Detroit News Library, Detroit. 


Local Associations and Clubs 


Ann Arbor Library Club 


President: Horace A. Tollefson, General 
University of Michigan. 

First Vice-President: Mrs. 
Clements Library. 


Frances Reece Kepner, 


Second Vice-President: Bernice Paton, General Li- 


brary, University of Michigan. 


Secretary: Mrs. Margaret G. Branch, General Library, 


University of Michigan. 
Treasurer: Ann Eileen Patterson, General 

University of Michigan. 
High School Librarians’ Association 


of Greater Detroit 


President: Agnes Snover, Cooley High School, De- | 


troit. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Marie Webster, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit. 

Secretary: Nona Dutfy, Denby High School, Detroit. 


Treasurer: Helen Benson, Eastern High School, De- § 


troit. 
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Grand Rapids Librarians’ Club 
President: Mrs. Bernice Gantt, Public Library. 
Secretary: Lillian Crandell, Lee High School. 
Treasurer: Leona Darling, Public Library. 


Lansing Library Club 
President: Elizabeth Hance, State Library. 


Vice-President: Mr. 
College Library. 


Merrill Jones, Michigan State 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Beulah Bock, Public 


Library. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES INSTITUTE 


The inspirational highlight of the County 
Libraries Institute held in Lansing on February 
16 and 17, was provided by Dr. Charles P. 
Loomis, of Michigan State College, who spoke 
on Phases of Rural Sociology. Mlustrating his 
talk with charts and maps, Dr. Loomis showed 
how the sociologist analyzes small communities 
and areas in rural districts. 

Of particular interest was a chart of the lines 
of communication and visiting between individ- 
uals in a small group, establishing the degree of 
influence and spotting key persons of the com- 
munity. It is expected that similar sociological 
studies will be made of some of the Michigan 
areas, probably by county. 

Alta Parks, chairman, County Libraries Round 
Table, presided during the two day session. Mrs. 
Aileen Lindbert, Lenawee County Library, led 
the discussion of the proposed County Librar- 
ian’s Handbook. A decision was reached as to 
what information should be included in the 
handbook. 

The problems of co-ordination of smaller and 
larger library units throughout the state were 
discussed by the group under the leadership of 
Mrs. Mary Kenan, Muskegon County Library. 
Helpful points on procedures were brought out 
which will be relayed to the district meetings 
scheduled for the spring. 

A charmed group heard Mrs. Dorothy May- 
wood Bird, onetime member of the library pro- 
fession, tell the story of the writing and pub- 
lishing of her recent book, Granite Harbor. Mrs. 
Bird was honor guest at the final luncheon meet- 
ing of the Institute and she regaled her audience 
with humorous anecdotes connected with her 
ventures in authorcraft. 


March, 1945 
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This Year’s Who’s Who 

Every president in making assignments to com- 
mittees probably has in mind the same set of 
objectives—to carry forward a program, to bring 
as many new people as possible into Association 
work, and to secure a fair distribution of com- 
mittee members both geographically and accord- 
ing to types of libraries. These objectives are 
contradictory in part. A small committee is apt 
to show more accomplishment than a large one, 
yet a large committee gives an opportunity for 
bringing in more new people. Committee mem- 
bers living in the same area can hold meetings 
more readily and at less expense, yet a wide 
representation geographically is desirable. | 
have tried to effect a compromise. Whether I 
have succeeded (or failed) can be ascertained 
from the Who's Who. In proportion to size | 
have drawn more upon the county librarians 
than upon any other group. This is not only 
because they are an energetic and enthusiastic 
group but also because they represent our an- 
swer to a library problem, the need for larger 
units of service. I have tried, too, to bring into 
committee work more school librarians, particu- 
larly in the metropolitan area. 

In asking members to serve on committees it 
is gratifying that almost without exception they 
are willing to assume the added work that a 
committee assignment entails. Out of approxi- 
mately 125 such requests only three negative 
replies were received. 


The Advisory Council 

The December issue of The Michigan Librarian 
reported that “by vote of the Advisory Council, 
the Michigan Library Association has gone on 
record as being opposed to compulsory military 
education at this time.” This item should have 
read ‘““The Advisory Council of the Michigan 
Library Association went on record as being op- 
posed to the enactment at this time, of com- 
pulsory military education legislation.” The Ad- 
visory Council is not empowered to act for the 
Association, and therefore can speak only for 
itself. 
Our Membership 

Any fear held by the Executive Board that the 
raising of dues might result in a drop in mem- 
bership has been thoroughly dispelled. Dues 
payments are coming in splendidly and to date 
there has been no adverse comment on the fifty 
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cent raise. The Membership Committee under 
Miss Jean Kelsey's chairmanship is already con- 
tacting non-members and I am sure will have an 
excellent record. We hope to make gains in 
trustee and institutional memberships as well. A 
surprising number of our libraries do not hold 
institutional memberships. Among the few li- 
braries which now have a one hundred per cent 
membership among trustees are the libraries of 
our two largest cities, Grand Rapids and Detroit. 

Che Detroit score was made when Col. Edwin 
S. George, a member for some time past, found 
that the other members of the Detroit Library 
Board had taken out memberships. The new 
Detroit trustee members are: Dr. Clark D. 
Brooks, Dr. Leo M. Franklin, Dr. Charles S. 
Kennedy, Thomas G. Long, Edward J]. Posselius, 
and Dr. Lawrence Reynolds. 

Phe Coldwater Public Library joined the one 
hundred per cent group when the five members 
of their board joined. The new Coldwater trus- 
tee members are: Robert W. Allen, Rolph J. 
Carlisle, Mrs. John Hardy, John A. Kennedy, 
and Mrs. Louie Legg. 


The 1945 Conference 

Invitations to hold 1945 conference in 
their cities were received from the librarians of 
Bay City, Iosco County at Tawas City, and De- 
troit. On the advice of the Advisory Council, 
the Executive Board accepted the Bay City in- 
vitation and set the dates of October 18-20. 
Subsequently the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion placed a ban on conferences which, if still 
in force in October, will make it impossible to 
hold a conference. The Executive Board feels 
that plans for a conference should not be aban- 
doned until a clearer picture is available of war 
conditions next fall. 


our 


The uncertainty as to a conference lends em- 
phasis to our district and sectional meetings. 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 











Edited by BETTY PAULUS 
Library Planning, by Louis R. Wilson. Ameri- 
can Library 1944, 
93p. $1.50. 

Fentative plans of the major library associa- 
tions, public, college and research, school, chil- 
dren’s, hospital and institutional libraries, and 
U. S. government library sponsored services are 
summarized. Other chapters discuss possible de- 
velopments in library adult education, education 
for librarianship, buildings and equipment, ad- 


Association, Chicago. 
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ministration and_ technical processes, 
publication program of A.L.A. 


Helen Husted. Thy 
Reader’s Digest Program Service. Pleasant 
ville, N.Y. 1944. 56p. 50c. 

Excellent pamphlet on the leader's role j 
group discussions. 

The Improvement of Public Education in Michi 
gan: The Report of the Michigan Publi 
Education Study Commission. 
1944. 

Librarians may familiarize themselves with th 
Michigan education picture including that ¢ 
school and community library services and adulj 
education. School library service investigation 
considers library personnel, quarters, collection 
budget, and agencies serving schools. 


Report of War Bond Sales 


In the Library War Bond Campaign, Michi 
gan libraries sold a total of $418,662.50 worth 
of bonds in the Sixth War Loan. The following 
prizes were awarded: 

Fennville Woman's Club Library, Autobiog 
raphy—B. Smith. 

Morenci Public Library, Beauties of America 
by Sigrid Undset. 

Wayne County Library, Letter to George Kaul: 
man from John Steinbeck. 

East Jordan Public Library, J. Crew's addres 
to public school teachers. 

Peter White Public Library, Marquette, The 
Great Lakes by H. Hatcher. 

Stanton Public Library, Illustrations by C. 
Leighton, Truck Farms. : 

Awards were made on the basis of sales peg 
capita for the area. 


C.L.A. Membership Drive 


The Children’s Library Association which if 
the Division of Work with Children and Youngl 
People of the American Library Association, isf 
conducting a membership drive. Frances Clarkef 
Sayers, chairman of the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation, urges support through membership for 
“the plans to use children’s books as the first 
step in making life inviting to the war-exploitedf 
children of the earth.” : 

Those who wish to join the C.L.A. should ing 
dicate their desire when filling out their mem 


and thy 


A Chairman’s Guide, by 


Lansing 


bership blanks for the American Library Associ-}% 


ation. 
Blanks may be obtained from Ethel C. Karrick,§ 


Regional Chairman, C.L.A. Richard Branch Lif 


brary, 9876 Grand River, Detroit 4. 
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On the Calendar 


District Meetings 
Battle Creek, May 17 
Ann Arbor, April 27 


District 1. 
District 2. 
District 3. Ferndale, May 15 
District 4. Muskegon, May 4 
Mason, May 2 


Higgins Lake, July 15 


District 5. 
District 6. 
District 7. Escanaba, May 19 


The programs for the district meetings are 
being planned for the consideration of the prob- 
lems presented by the 1948 deadline in the State 
\id regulations. Adeline Cooke, vice-president of 
M.L.A. and co-ordinator of districts, announces 
that most districts have planned to stress what 
is probably our most pertinent question at this 
time, the development of larger units of service. 

“County or regional libraries with which 
smaller towns can co-operate, seems to be the 
most logical answer to the problem of how to 
meet the requirements of the State-Aid Law, if 
the library income is less than $6,000 a year,” 
writes Miss Cooke, adding. “The 1948 deadline 
is drawing steadily nearer.” 


Trustee Meetings 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Wilford E. Par- 
ker, chairman of the Trustees Section, meetings 
are being planned for the trustees in the various 
M.L.A. districts. The date and place for each 
meeting will be the same as the district meeting 
schedule. 


Children’s Section 


Institute, April 6 and 7, Lansing. 


rhe section officers request that you send sug- 
gestions of discussion subjects to Dorothy Han- 
sen, State Library, Lansing 13. 


Catalog Section 


Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers, May 
t, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


M. Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public Library, 


is to be the main speaker. There will be a dis- 
cussion period for the consideration of ques- 
tions previously sent in by members. 


Library Workshops 
Waldenwoods, May 28-June 1 
Clear Lake, June 25-29 
Higgins Lake, July 16-21 
Camp Shaw, July 30-August 3 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


University of Michigan 

The University of Michigan is offering a 
limited number of Library Service Scholarships 
and Fellowships for the next academic year. 
They are awarded to applicants whose academic 
records and library experience indicate that they 
merit aid while pursuing their studies in Library 
Science. 

Library Service Scholarships are open to can- 
didates for the A.B.L.S. degree in the Depart- 
ment of Library Science of the College of Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts. Holders of the 
Scholarships may elect not more than eight hours 
of class work a semester, and are scheduled for 
thirty-nine hours weekly in the General Library. 
The appointment is for one year and may be 
once renewed. It carries with it a stipend of 
$1200 for eleven months, July 1 to May 30. 

Library Service Fellowships are held by can- 
didates for the A.M.L.S. degree. Fellows may 
carry not more than half the normal load of 
studies expected in the Department. They too 
serve in positions assigned to them in the Gen- 
eral Library to the extent of thirty-nine hours 
weekly. The stipend for the Fellows is $1450 for 
the period July 1 to May 30. 

Applications for both Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships should be made not later than May 1. An- 
nouncement of the awards will be made June 1. 

Inquiries should be directed to: WARNER G. 
Rice, Director, General Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Margaret Mann Scholarship in Library 
Science has been awarded for the spring term 
to Miss Harriet Jameson of Wheaton, Illinois. 

Miss Jameson who is at present a candidate for 
a degree in Library Science, has an A.B. degree 
from Wheaton College and a Ph.D. from the 
University of Illinois. She was formerly associate 
professor of Latin and Greek at Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, Illinois. 

The Margaret Mann Scholarship was estab- 
lished in 1938 by alumni of the Department of 
Library Science to honor Associate Professor 
Margaret Mann on her retirement from active 
teaching. The award carries a stipend of $75.00. 


Correction: 


In the Dec. 1944 issue, page 8, column 2, line 5, 
the date should read: July 1, 1948. 
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MAGAZINES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By HELEN 


REYNOLDS 


Children’s Department, Detroit Public Library 


The output of children’s magazines has in- 
creased rapidly in the last few years. Now we 
find for all sizes and 
shapes, attractive covers carefully 
planned by the illustrators to please the young 
readers, some with good photographic illustra- 
tions on the covers, and a large and motley 
group with quite lurid and garish exteriors. To 
delve into the contents is even more bewilder- 
ing. Parents, uncles, and aunts feel that the 
days of St. Nicholas and Youth’s Companion are 
far away. 


magazines children in 


some with 


If you have ever seen some of this appalling 
array together, then, after the first feeling of 
dismay, comes the definite reaction that, if all 
these magazines are actually published for chil- 
dren, there certainly must be a profitable market 
for them. Children’s magazines are now being 
published in quantities, just as books for chil- 
dren have been for some years. The only thing 
to do is to sort out and select the best, appraise 
it and find out just exactly what there is in this 
field. 

There are some problems in the publishing of 
magazines for children that are distinctly differ- 
ent from those in publishing adult magazines. 
The period that each subscriber maintains his 
subscription to a periodical is determined by his 
interest. In the case of adult periodicals, this 
interest may continue for an indefinite time; 
with boys and girls there is a natural growth 
and development so that the magazine which is 
enjoyed today is outgrown tomorrow. Except in 
families where there are several children of dif- 
ferent ages, the subscription period is probably 
not more than three or four years. Therefore, 
though a children’s magazine may have many 
new subscribers each the circulation does 
not increase since just as many old subscribers, 
having outgrown the publication, drop their sub- 
scriptions. To keep circulation figures from de- 
clining, there must be continual probing of new 
fields for new subscribers. 

Advertising is a very important factor. It con- 
tributes material of interest and helps consider- 
ably with the financial problem. The field is 
naturally limited in the juvenile publications so 
other sources of revenue have to be found. 

These factors are handicaps to an editorial 
staff and must necessarily influence them in 
some of their ventures. Fortunately there are 
some children’s magazines which are associated 


year, 
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with organizational interests. They profit ac 
cordingly and through this security gain perma 
nent existence. Several worthwhile periodical 
have been forced to discontinue publication after 
only a few issues. One,, for example, was an 
especially delightful little magazine of music 
and composers. 

With regret, it has to admitted 
that the comic type of magazine for children 
flourishes and has a tremendous sale. To cope 
with this, and as a possible antidote, the Par. 
ents’ Magazine publishes a group of comics, 
Only time can tell whether these safe comics will 
attract the attention of young readers enough to 
divert them from their first friends in the comi: 
field. The discussion of the comic magazine ques. 
tion can be a complete subject in itself. 

Among other children’s periodicals, there are 
some which are delightful and are filled with 
good entertainment for the young person of to. 
day who waits just as eagerly for the new num. 
ber now as did the boys and girls in past years. 

For the youngest member in the household, 
there is Jack and Jill which is in its sixth year 
of publication. It always has an attractive cover, 
a serial running for about three issues, single is-J 
sue stories, one of which is humorous, two orf 
three picture scripts, a page of things to do, a 
crossword puzzle, and other features; an enter- 
taining array for boys or girls, six to ten years 
of age. 

Other general magazines built around the in-f 
terests of special age groups are Child Life, Siory 
Parade, American Gil, and Boys’ Life. Child 
Life is in its twenty-third year and has always 
had very good serial stories. It has movie news, 
fashions, book reviews, handicraft, paper dolls. 
cooking, timely subjects such as Victory Gardens. 
and is suitable for children from eight to twelve. 
Story Parade also touches this age group. It is a 
newer magazine and generally has a serial run- 
ning about four issues, single stories, poems, na- 
ture stories, puzzles, and some short historical } 
tales. It now has more colorful covers than in 
the past and children love color. 

American Girl and Boys’ Life are for the next 
older group. Of these two, Boys’ Life is the older 
publication with thirty-four years of success to 
the credit of its publishers, the Boy Scouts of 
America. American Girl is now in its twenty- 
seventh year under the sponsorship of the Girl 

Continued on page 25. 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 





a comprehensive Reference Program 





Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of four authoritative reference works: 


1 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library 
... faithfully chronicling history . . . pre- 
senting the knowledge of the universe com- 
pletely, authoritatively. Its 24 volumes 
have been consulted by millions of people. 


? BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again librarians turn to 
its 12 complete volumes when solving the 
reference problems and questions of ele- 
mentary and junior high school age chil- 
dren. Facts and pictures. Prepared by 
experts . . . containing more than 50,000 
references and 5000 illustrations. 


3 BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


Both grown-ups and students can view 
the world between the covers of this com- 
plete atlas ... find quick location of any 
place on the globe... enjoy studying 
126 new maps in full color. Thorough 
summaries of World Trade and Resources. 
.. . Geographical statistics charted and 


compared. . . . Indexed, for your help, 
with 100,000 entries. 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume 
encyclopaedia profusely illustrated. Here 
at the reader’s finger-tips is a single source 
for latest current events ...a quick refer- 
ence to what happened in 1944— World 
War II, politics, medicine, labor, business, 
art, religion, education and science. A must 
in any library! (All Britannica volumes 
are tough and durable for daily handling.) 


No library today should be without these 
comprehensive reference aids, published 
only by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
under the imprimatur of the University of 
Chicago, and used by leading educators 
and librarians. For complete information 
on this 4-point library Reference Program, 
fill in and mail the attached coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Name 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE Street 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO City___ 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 4, III. 


Please send me complete information on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 4-point Reference Program. No obligation, of course. 


Library—___ 


= 


Zone___State__ 
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POPULAR 
JUVENILES 


Available in 
Special Reinforced 
Library Binding 


A BOY 
AND A DOG 


Geleltd sieenitts 
NOW 





By Marguerite 
Illustrated by 
Thorne & Ottilie Fay. 
The true story of a trick 
dog kidnapped for the 
“biggest show on earth” 
and _ his 
Exciting and human. 
(Ages 8-12) 
To Libraries $444 


Per Copy 








OTHER TITLES, Each $1.44 


FOR BEGINNERS P 
By Margaret Friskey. Novel ABC story of 
Colorfully illustrated. (Ages 3-7) 
THE HAPPY GIRAFFE 
By Frances Cavanak. Cute colored picture story 
of Mrs. Giraffe’s happiness. (Ages 3-7) 
JEEPS, A DOG FOR DEFENSE ; | 
By Sylvestre Watkins. Dramatic illustrated story of the 
Army’s K-9 training. (Ages 8-12) 
TARNISH 
By Osa Johnson. Delightful narrative of a playful cub} 
who became a fearless lion. (Ages 7-12) 
SCUTTLEBUTT GOES TO WAR 
By Margaret Friskey. (Suggested by Lt. 
lett). Tale of a dog hero of the Southwest 
(Ages 6-9) 
SCUTTLEBUTT AND 
By Margaret Friskey. More about Scuttlebutt 
meeting with Oboe, the flier’s kitten. (Ages 6-9) 





ADVENTURE ? - 
farm life. |} 


book 


Pacific. 


THE CARRIER KITTEN 
and his 








RUNNER FOR 
THE KING 


By Rowenq Bennett. The 
story of Roca, runner 
for the King. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by Fiore 
Mastri in colors typical 
of South American In- 
dian art. (Ages 8-14) 


Library Price $91 a 


Per Copy 


Wilcox & Gallet Co. 


1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 





Henry. || 
Diana || 


young master. |} 


| 
Dwight Fol- || 


Listless Citizens 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This editorial from the Specta 
tor, Hamilton, Ontario, Jan. 11, 1945, was inspired 
by Rabbi Jerome Folkman’s address, Bricks, Brains 
and Books. Library Journal, Jan. 1, 1945. p- 13] 

Credit is due Freda F. Waldon, librarian, Hamiltoy 
Public Library, who had the foresight to send Rabbj 
Folkman’s article to the editorial department of the 
Spectator, and they have granted permission { 
quote the editorial, in full or in part, in any local 
newspapers provided proper credit is given to the 
Spectator. 


Theoretically, the system of democratic 
government is the most perfect which the 
mind of man has devised. This conception 
has been subscribed to from the days ol 
ancient Greece right up to the modern era; 
but perfection is not for humanity—all that 
can be hoped for is an approximation to the 
ideal. “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth’’—except by the fault of the people 
themselves. The failures of democracy in 
the past have been due, fundamentally, 
the incapacity or neglect of electors to per- 
form their civic duties. 
per cent trouble themselves to exercise their 
franchise privileges, it is obvious that the 
way is left open for abuse. When to indif 
ference is added ignorance, prejudice and 
popular delusion, the situation becomes still 
more aggravated. In spite of universal com- 
pulsory education and the multifarious 
channels for the spread of public informa: 
tion and culture, many observers are becom: 
ing seriously alarmed over the low state of 
the general intelligence of the body politic, 
as revealed by various tests recently made. 


The trouble is widespread, Canada being 
no worse than other countries in this re 
spect. Investigations conducted in_ the 
United States show that apathy, bias, and 
ignorance of public affairs are prevalent 
to an astonishing degree there, even among 
classes of citizens who would consider them- 
selves to be well-informed. A group of ex: 
perts of Princeton University undertook 
survey, the purpose of which was to discover 
the amount of “factual knowledge”’ possessed 
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average American citizen. The 
method adopted by the investigators is de- 
scribed as “samplings’—“blown up to the 
national scale.” It is hard to credit the ade- 
quacy of the inquiry, in view of the astound- 
ing results. Here are some of the findings, 
as made public by Mr. Hadley Cantril, head 
of the Public Opinion Research Centre of 
Princeton: The number of adults in the 
population of the United States is given 
as ninety million, and, according to the cal- 
culation, of these at least 54,000,000 have 
never heard or read about the Atlantic 
Charter, and 86,000,000 are unable to name 
a single one of its provisions. “Two-thirds 
of the adult population were found to be 
unaware that Great Britain was providing 
the United States with military supplies 
under reverse lend-lease, and if asked to give 
the names of the United Nations, 57,000,000 
would leave out Canada from the list, and 
seventy million Norway. Less than half 
know that the United States was not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, and 33 million 
do not know what a tariff is, while 85,000,000 
of the ninety million adults in the country 
“are blank when asked to tell what is meant 


pv. the 


Bby a reciprocal trade treaty.” There is much 


more to the same depressing effect. 


Rabbi Jerome Folkman, of Grand Rapids, 
suggests in the Library Journal that libraries 
and educational bodies should sponsor a 
campaign against public ignorance of this 
kind, similar to the campaigns conducted so 
successfully against tuberculosis and other 
diseases; for, he says, “ignorance is a disease 

far more dangerous than any of these 
others.” Few will deny that there is need 
for such a campaign in this Dominion also. 
Whether the methods of “ballyhoo’’—Mr. 
Folkman’s own word—would have — the 
results desired may be questioned, but that 
a vigorous popular campaign would be help- 
ful is not to be doubted. There are so many 
modern facilities, visual and oral, available 
for imparting essential knowledge in an at- 
tractive form, that it is deplorable they are 


* * * 
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LINGUAPHONE ROOMS 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


To bring the people of the community and the library 
into closer and dynamic relationship, many public 
libraries throughout the country are opening Lingua- 
phone Rooms. 

Here card holders, singly or in groups, pursue the study 
of languages by the most approved modern method, by 
listening to the voices of native teachers as recorded 


in the 
LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational Courses in 29 world-languages 
To open a Linguaphone Room is simple and inexpen- 
sive. It consists merély of sets of Linguaphone records 
in the languages desired, with the appropriate text 
books. All Linguaphone records may be played on any 
standard phonograph. 
The educational value of Linguaphone Conversational 
Language courses is confirmed by the fact that more 
than 14,000 schools, colleges, seminaries and other 
institutions use Linguaphone sets in connection with 
their language courses. 

Linguaphone Language Courses 

Spanish Russian 
Portuguese Polish 
French Czech 
German Swedish 
Italian Norwegian 
Dutch Finnish 
Irish English* 


Chinese Hebrew 
Japanese Syriac 
Persian Afrikaans 
Arabic Efik 
Hindustani Hausa 
Bengali Esperanto 
Malay Latin 

Greek 
* British and American pronunciation 

Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


90 RCA Building Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 
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P lanning —_ 


When you are making “post-war plans” 


do not overlook your more immediate 
supply needs for catalog cards, book 


cards, borrowers’ cards, pockets, etc. 


Our stock of these items is adequate 
for the present and prompt service still 
our goal. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Library Furniture and Supplies 


Syracuse, N.Y. Stockton, Calif. 














MAPS and CHARTS 
Folded, Rolled and Framed 


Help teach “OUR WAY OF LIFE” with 
Bacon’s Our Democracy Charts. 


GLOBES, ATLASES, PICTURES 
Special COVARRUBIAS’ Beautifully 
Colored PACIFIC Maps 
CLEAR G DULSEAL—-SELF -adhering trans- 
parent film—LIFETIME PROTECTION for 


documents, index cards, drawings, maps, 
clippings, etc. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. M. CLAY Michigan Representative 
503 Division, East Lansing 











CLASS “A” QUALITY 


Pre-Library Bound Books 
and 


Rebinding 


EDWIN ALLEN COMPANY 
1100 S. Wabash 


Chicago 5, Hl. 








CASEY AND THE WIZARD 


“This is the police department calling. Uh, 
we have fight on over here. When there’s a 
fight everybody calls the police but, you see, this 
is the police department so, well, we just thought 
maybe the library could help.” 

“Sounds a litthe out of our line but we will 
try. What can we do for you?” 

“Well, it’s like this. Can you tell us who wrote 
the Wizard of Oz?” 

So for the hundred-and-something-or-otherth 
time, the library gave the answer. All because 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 6:0 
to 6:15 over WJR the question is asked, “Who 
was the original author of the Wizard of Oz?” 

Three phone calls are made by the radio sta. 
tion on each broadcast of this Vicks Tele-test. 
With each unsatisfactory answer the award is 
increased by $10. As the money rises the popu 
lace phones the library, ties up the switchboard, 
quizzes the school teacher, inquires of the local 
newspaper. All over the metropolitan area of 
Detroit the people want to know who wrote the 
Wizard of Oz? on what island is the Statue of 
Liberty? who wrote Casey at the Bat?, all because 
of the money award AND because their curiosity 
is piqued. 

So what? Certainly it is inconceivable that 
there is any real importance in knowing the an- 
swers to such questions. Why write about it? 

Because people are bringing the questions 
to the library, because they are learning that the 
library is the source of answers, because as they 


see the search for the answer they are becoming§ 


acquainted with Granger's Index, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Readers’ Guide, the encyclopedias; be 
cause, in short, many of the people are reall 
becoming acquainted with their public libran 


for the first time. Those are the reasons why wef 


write about it. Those are the reasons why we 
should support such a radio program through 


giving the answers, even though we may fed§ 
that library participation in contest fads is to beg 


frowned upon. 


Again we recollect Rabbi Jerome Folkman‘§ 
counsel that a program for the education of the§ 


multitude needs the impetus of “ballyhoo” i 


order to be effective. (See the Library Journal§ 


January 1, 1945, if you missed hearing Rabbi 
Folkman at the Grand Rapids conference.) He 
prescribes bricks, brains, books, and ballyhoo. 


Is this radio program 7t? It has the bricks- 


gold ones. It leads the people to the books. lj 


has the ballyhoo appeal. The people, we hope 
have the brains. 
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What else does the program need? Rabbi 
Folkman would be among the first to point to 
the inconsequentiality of the questions which are 
posed. Knowing that John Paul Jones served 
as an admiral in the Russian navy, knowing 
that William Allen White lived in Emporia, 
knowing these things has practically no socio- 
logical or political significance. We bemoan be- 
cause of the nature of the questions. 

What an influence this program might be 
if the questions were built around those points 
of information, those knowledges, an under- 
standing of which would make for more intelli- 
gent citizenry! 

One of the interesting points about the present 
program is that the people do not stop with just 
the answer to the immediate question. ‘They 
become curious about other facts in the life of 
John Paul Jones. They argue about when Wil- 
liam Allen White died. They want to read the 
poem, Casey at the Bat. 

We suggest that simple questions about vital 
problems, questions designed so that they can 
be answered simply, will rouse interest in the 
broader aspects. ‘Through such questions a wedge 
could be driven which would make inroads into 
the vast realm of ignorance. ‘Through such a 
process at least some of the millions estimated 
in the Princeton survey of the ignorance of the 
people, can learn that Canada is one of the 
United Nations, what the Atlantic Charter is, 
what has happened at Dumbarton Oaks, who 
met in conference in the Crimea. 

Ihe dissemination of such information is nec- 
essary. Is this type of radio program part of 


the answer? LE:S: 


Budgets and Plans Discussed 

Librarians from small. libraries of the state 
gathered at Lansing, March 13 and 14, in an in- 
stitute sponsored by the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation. Budgeting for small public libraries 
was discussed by Mrs. Alma Huggins, of the East 
Lansing Public Library. The problems which she 
presented together with the discussion of State- 
\id brought to the attention of the group the 
importance of careful and co-operative planning. 

Ways and means toward such co-operation 
were presented on the second day of the session 
by Mrs. Lucile Wright, librarian, Alma Public 
Library, and Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, librarian, 
Michigan State Library. Mrs. Wright’s subject 
was Planning for Better Service, and Mrs. Fyan 
spoke on Larger Units of Service. Both speakers 
made many points of interest to both librarians 
and library trustees. 
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CHECH UP! 


Now is a good time to make a care- 

ful checking of the Huntting Lists 

for 1944 to discover important books 
you may have overlooked. 


BE SURE THAT TITLES SUBJECT 
TO HARD USE ARE ORDERED 


“HUNTTING BOUND 
IN BUCKRAM” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


ANY BOOK - OF ANY PUBLISHER - IN 
ANY BINDING 











MICHIGAN LIBRARIANS 
know 
Library Bureau Quality 


Extra Value in Library Supplies and 


Equipment at No Extra Cost 


Our Local Offices are at your Service 


* 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 
REMINGTON RAND INC. 


* 


Ann Arbor—Battle Creek 
Detroit—Escanaba—Flint—Grand Rapids 
Jackson—Kalamazoo—Lansing—Saginaw 

















BEHIND THE STACKS 








By GEORGE GILFILLAN 

Our long hoped for news influx has happened 
and we're especially indebted to Mrs. Zona Kemp 
Williams, of Marquette, Upper Peninsula Con- 
sultant for our alert State Library. 

To Mrs. Williams, therefore, go 
thanks and our hope that ere this magazine 
reaches her she will have recovered from the 
fractured knee-cap that has kept her hospital 
bound. 


grateful 


And we also tender thanks to the anonymous 
correspondent whose semi-legible notes enabled 
us both to add more substance to our current 
pillar of transitory wisdom and to hazard a suc- 
cessful guess as to identity. 

* * ~ 

At Gladstone, the School-Public Library has 
been given $300 by the Child Welfare Club for 
book Originally raised as a_ milk 
fund, the money became available when Federal 
agencies took over much of the Club’s work. 
Wallace Cameron, club superintendent, sensibly 
credits the contribution to maintenance of men- 
tal health. 


purchases. 


* * ~ 
Mrs. Bernice Hamel reports that the De Tour 
library, which has been a school library, is to 
receive tax support and become a_school-town- 
Io the tax income has been added 
a $100 contribution by the P.T.A. 


ship library. 


* * * 


Mrs. Nancy Thomas, Escanaba librarian, is 
taking a prominent part’in that city’s adult edu- 
cation program. 
* * * 
Miss Jane Peach has succeeded Mrs. Kathleen 
Hecox as librarian for the Civic Public Library, 


St. lenace. 
t. Ignace Sethe Te 


In compliance with State legal requirements, 
Menominee county supervisors have named the 
following persons to serve on their first county 

board: President—A. W. Clifford, Dag- 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Esther Schuler, 
School Commissioner; Albert Kipfer, 
Mrs. Henry Lombard, Hermons- 
ville, and Miss Ethel Suhrs, Menominee Town- 
ship. 


library 
gett; 

County 
Stephenson; 


* * * 
Need for ofhice space at Calumet & Hecla Cop- 
per Mining Co., has resulted in Calumet’s library 


moving into a school room. 
* * * 
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It was a reunion day recently for Mrs. Wil. 
liams when she stopped at Manistique to visit 
librarian Dorothy Shipman. Miss Shipman was 
out of town and her job was being covered by 
Elizabeth Shinar, Muskegon Heights 
whom Mrs. Williams had not seen 
were students at Kalamazoo College. 


teacher 
since they 


* * * 


Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Li- 
brary’s peripatetic assistant librarian, spent a re. 
cent week surveying the Wright Field Library at 
Dayton. 

* - * 
Detroit Public's 
relations head, is. with the Army’s In. 
formation and Historical Section. 


Evereut Petersen, 


public 


formerly 


oa * * 

Recent hospitalizations have included Alta 
Parks, Hazel DeMeyer, and Constance Bement 
\ccording to our latest bulletin, Alta and Hazel 
are up and doing again, and Constance Bement 
is on the upgrade. She enjoys those notes from 
her many friends. 

* ¥* » 

Colton Storm, curator of maps in the Clements 
Library, University of Michigan, 
Wednesday evening course in Detroit on rare 
book collecting. After discreet inquiry, we con- 
clude that, like ham on rye, Storm on books is 
a natural. 


is giving a 


* 1 * 

When William Webb, librarian of Flint Public 
Library, 1943 released by 
\.L.A., he found that the libraries of only four 
of the 40 cities of 100,000 to 199,000 population 
had increased book circulations. 

Flint circulation was 827,455 volumes loaned 
Like many li: 
brarians, Bro. Webb has trouble finding place 
for his much-read books. His library was built 


nosed into figures 


to 54,126 registered borrowers. 


when Flint was a tenth of its present size, so 
thousands of books must be stored for lack of 
shelving. 

* * * 

Within three months after opening, Dearborn 
Public Library's Warren Ave. Branch registered 
818 patrons and circulated 3553 books. Susana 
Bailor is branch librarian. 

* * * 


Among its other achievements and treasures, 
Michigan State College Library has a rare book 
room which Jackson E. 


been proudly showing to’ friends and taxpayers. 


Towne, librarian, has 


Donated or purchased by the Friends of the 
Library, the old volumes relate to religion, social 
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sciences, fine arts, literature, history, and travel. 

When not bludgeoning books from donors, 
looks “There is only 
one method of ridding books of worms without 
injuring the paper,” he said. “They must be 
sent to the Huntington Library, Pasadena, Calif., 
for treatment by X-ray in a device similar to an 


Towne for book worms. 


iron lung.” 
* * * 

The importance of library service in postwar 
Michigan was emphasized by the University of 
Michigan’s special Advisory Board on University 
Policies in their report to President Ruthven on 
national service. 

rhe Board recommends that adequate libraries 
should be provided at each training center, both 
to implement the instructional program and_ to 
encourage recreational and cultural reading. 

* % * 

Our exclusive foreign service brings a couple 
of non-related and mildly interesting items. 

\. H. E. Moore, chief librarian of Belfast, has 
a postwar plan for improving Irish minds by 
construction of facilities for library lectures and 
educational films, provision for research work, 
branch libraries and portable libraries for out- 
lying districts and for radio broadcasting of in- 
struction courses and discussions. 

The morbid Nazis, during their occupation of 
Brussels, ordered that books in the city’s library 
be arranged according to size to “give the place 
neatness and order.” 

- - ca 

Cecil J. “shucked off” the 
M.L.A. presidency and the departmental chair- 
manship reports, “Jobs are Hydra-headed; chop 
off one and a couple more spring out in its 
place.” 


McHale, having 


* * * 


We have a rather low opinion of committees 
but think that a useful one might be a commit- 
tee for the prevention and correction of nasty 
remarks about librarians. Our current beef is 
caused by Maurice Zolotow who, in This Week 
magazine, Jan. 21, wrote: “Mrs. ——— is a tall, 
slender, with 


about 


well-dressed woman, 
the schoolmistress or librarian 
would you rather be a 


MAGAZINES 
Scouts. They have both developed mature poli- 
cies during these years and have benefited girls 
and boys outside of the Scout organizations as 
well as troop members. 


nothing of 
her.” Or 
writer? 


Continued from page 18. 


There are several magazines devoted to the 
special subject interests of boys and girls. Model 
Airplane News appeals to those who are inter- 
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ested in aviation and model airplanes. Flying 
covers the aviation interests of the older group 
with material on various aircraft topics, includ- 
ing information about the more recent war 
equipment. The illustrations are especially 
worthy of praise. Aero Digest uses a great deal 
of material dealing with aeronautics and is for 
the use of older boys and girls. ‘This is such a 
pertinent subject that all three of these maga- 
zines are of value to boys and girls now. 
Scientific American, although not a children’s 
magazine, is suited to the more thoughtful and 
thorough type of young reader. It has much to 
offer them in modern science, chemistry, plastics, 
and engineering. Having been founded in 1845, 
it is nearing its one-hundredth birthday. 
Junior Scholastic and Scholastic are 
both good magazines to keep boys and _ girls 
aware of current events. They are filled with in- 
formation about our country, its peoples and 
affairs, and its relations with other countries. 
They are truly American magazines built to give 
the readers a good foundation of knowledge of 
\merican life. Though not spectacular in ap- 
pearance, the contents are especially good. 


Senior 


Nature Magazine, with its excellent pictures, 
stories, and true accounts of our wild life and re- 
sources, should be available to boys and girls. 

National Geographic Magazine, though an 
adult periodical, has been taken over by young 
people and is really very important to them now. 
They want to know more about this world, 
especially the part where a father, brother, or 
uncle may be stationed while serving his coun- 
try. Boys and girls are rapidly becoming con- 
scious of a global world. 

Plays, the drama magazine for young people, 
has in each issue three different groups of plays: 
(1) For Junior High and Older Groups, (2) 
For Intermediates, (3) For Primary Grades. 
Each division has in it three plays, some for the 
special holiday or event of the month. Many of 
these plays are well written, making this maga- 
zine a very useful source of material. 

No article about children’s magazines is com- 
plete without special mention of The Horn 
Book. No library should be without this gold 
mine of information about children’s books and 
reading. It celebrated its twentieth birthday 
last year. In the July-August, 1944 issue there is 
a fine article on children’s magazines. 

Because there is a limit to time and space, 
other periodicals of good quality have not been 
mentioned here. Those included have been 
read by countless children and have given them 
both pleasure and knowledge. 
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on The 
Rue List for Primary Grades 


Bannon, Laura . . . «. . «. MANUELA’S BIRTHDAY $2.00 
Deming, Mrs. Therese . . . . LITTLE EAGLE (0.P. for duration) 0.90 
INDIANS IN WINTER CAMP 1.00 
RED PEOPLE OF THE WOODED 
COUNTRY 1.25 
Friskey, Mrs. Margaret . . . . SURPRISE ON WHEELS 1.00 
Henry, Mrs. Marguerite . . . . AUNO AND TAUNO 1.00 
Lindman, Mrs. Maj Jan . . . . FLICKA RICKA DICKA AND 
THE DOTTED DRESSES 1.00 
FLICKA RICKA DICKA AND 
HE THREE KITTENS 1.00 
SNAPP SNURR AND 
BUTTERED BREAD 1.00 
SNAPP SNURR AND 
YELLOW SLED 1.00 
SNAPP SNURR AND 
RED SHOES 1.00 
Morgenstern, Elizabeth . . . . THE LITTLE GARDENERS 1.00 
Nelson, Mary Jarman . . . . FUN WITH MUSIC 1.50 
Nida, William Lewis . . . . . THE TREE BOYS 0.90 
FLEETFOOT THE CAVE BOY 1.00 
Ritter, Mathilde . . . . IN THE MOUSE’S HOUSE 1.00 


A. W. Co. Books on 
The Rue List for Intermediate Grades 


Bowman, James Cloyd . TALES FROM A FINNISH TUPA 2.50 
Brock, Emma . . . . . . . HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS 2.00 
Cannon, JamesL. . . . . . +. HOOFBEATS 1.50 
Deming, Mrs. Therese . INDIANS OF THE PUEBLOS 1.50 


Fed’l Writers Project, Show Yok . BIRDS OF THE WORLD 1.75 
WHO’S WHO IN THE Z00 2.00 
REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 2.25 
Jones, Viola . . . . . . +. PETER AND GRETCHEN 1.50 
Kelly, Raymond . . . . . .0-GO THE BEAVER 1.50 
Kristoffersen, Eva M.. . . . . HANS CHRISTIAN OF ELSINORE 2.00 
Lee, Mrs. Melicent H. . . . . MARCOS, A MOUNTAIN BOY 
OF MEXICO 1.50 
Mabry, Caroline . . . . . . OVER THE CASTLE WALLS 1.00 
Nida, William Lewis . . . . . INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 
OF ANCIENT TIMES 1.25 
Peck, Anne Merriman . . . . ¥OUNG AMERICANS FROM 
MANY LANDS 2.00 
Pelzel, Helene . . . . . . +. NANKA OF OLD BOHEMIA 2.00 
Reely-Randall . . . . . . . THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS 2.00 
Ratzesberger, Anna. . . . . CAMEL BELLS (0.P. for duration) 2.00 


ALBERT WHITMAN & COMPANY 


560 West Lake Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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LOCAL CAMPAIGN DIRECTORS 


Miss Alice Pearsall, Handy Jr. High School, Bay City 

Mr. William Webb, Public Library, Flint 

Miss Helen Clears, Hoyt Public Library, Saginaw 

Miss Betty Hance, Michigan State Library, Lansing 13 

Miss Katherine Madigan, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids 2 

Miss Adah Shelley, Public Library, Pontiac 

Miss Catherine Wilson, Muskegon County Library, 
Muskegon Heights 

Miss Jeanne Griffin, Public Library, Kalamazoo 

Miss Mavie Bohanna, Public Library, Battle Creek 

Miss Florence Hazlett, Senior High School Library, 
Midland 

Mr. Roger Schwenn, Public Library, Ann Arbor 

Miss Dorothy Dowsett, Public Library, Jackson 

Mrs. Wilford E. Parker, trustee, County Library, 

Gladwin 

Mary Hunter, Lothrop Branch Library, 1529 

West Grand Blvd., Detroit 8 

Miss Louise Hetherington, Wayne County Library, 
Detroit 8 

Miss Georgia Skinner, Public Library, Highland Park 


Miss 


GIVE and TAKE 


Back numbers of The Michigan Librarian are 
wanted by the Association. We are in need of 
v.1 through v.5 especially. Will those willing 
sto give freely please mail extra copies to the 
editor. 

The Flint Public Library has available, for 
transportation costs, 36 volumes of the Patent 
Office Gazette, beginning with v.57, Oct.-Dec. 
1891, going through v.504. The set is broken 
but is a source of filling in missing volumes 
where needed. Communicate with William 
Webb, librarian. 


Gifts to College 


The Library of the Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology has received several gifts of 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets during the 
past year. Some of these acquisitions will be in- 
corporated in the Library collections, others will 
be kept in a separate group, still others have al- 
ready been added, with the donors’ permission to 
the Library's contribution to the Committee on 
Aid to War Libraries. 


Of the two largest and most important dona- 
tions, one came from the James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation. The other large gift was 
from the Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Cop- 
per Company. 


March, 1945 


Library Development Fund 

Miss Florence Severs, Public Library, Grosse Pointe 

Miss Ruth Miller, Public Library, Hamtramck 12 

Miss Mildred Limond, Public Library, Royal Oak 

Miss Hazel Adair, Bacon Memorial Library, Wyan- 
dotte 

Miss Adeline Cooke, Baldwin Public Library, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. Etta W. Vivian, Public Library, Ferndale 

Miss Agnes Tysse, General 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Miss Helen Cooper, Public Library, Flint 

Mr. John Lorenz, Ryerson Public Library, Grand 
Rapids 2 

Miss Isabel A. Ballou, Public Library, Bay City 

Miss Grace Ashby, Mt. Pleasant 

Miss Mary F. Meinberg, Spies Public Library, Me- 
nominee 

Mrs. Henrietta Alubowicz, Michigan State College 
Library, East Lansing 

Mr. George Gilfillan, Detroit News, Detroit 31 


RARE BOOKS—continued 


soft creamy paper, the finely modelled let- 
ters marching in ordered array across the 
page, create an unmatched harmony of form 
and color. 


Library, University of 


And there can be no doubt that the su- 
perb work of Geoffrey Tory in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century added great- 
ly to the beauty of books. Tory was one of 
those fabulous Renaissance men for whom 
nothing seemed impossible. I speak of him 
now as a designer of books and a decorator 
of printed pages almost unexcelled even to- 
day. Tory was not an illustrator of books 
but a decorator who made the Book of 
Hours of the early sixteenth century and his 
own curious work, the Champfleury, beauti- 
ful in the eyes of all men. 

I don’t think it unlikely, either, that one 
glimpse of a page printed by T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson at his Doves Press could win a 
convert to the importance of fine printing 
in the enjoyment of reading. Taking his 
cue from the pioneering of William Morris 
and the Kelmscott Press, Cobden-Sanderson 
set himself the task of producing what he 
believed were books more beautiful than 
those of his master. He used a type face 
designed by Emery Walker and patterned 
after the fifteenth century roman letters of 
Schweynheim & Pannartz. He deplored the 
over-elaborate decorations and illustrations 
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of the Kelmscott school and produced his 
superb effects by the use of type alone. That 
Cobden-Sanderson successful in the 
opinions of others is evidenced by the very 


was 


high prices paid by connoisseurs for the 
products of his press. 

Two kinds of beautiful books are collected 
avidly because of their beauty alone and 
with complete disregard for the 
texts. One of these varieties of objets dart 
is the illustrated book, from the fine exam- 
ples of the fifteenth century, which are 
simple, excellent story-tellers, through the 
rich and wonderful inventions of the six- 
teenth century and the graceful, mannered 
copperplate engravings of the eighteenth 
through the nineteenth 
century with its new processes to the current 
times with their myriads of varieties of tech- 
niques to fit every demand. The other kind of 
objets d'art is the fine binding for which 
not only the sense of sight is employed but 
the touch. In the 
times, there were sumptuous, jeweled and 


almost 


century, and on 


also sense of earliest 
carven boxes.of leather and precious stones 
and Later there were leathers 
stamped and patterned in blind with curi- 


metals. 


ous designs, many of them rich with sym- 
and finally there are luxuriant 
leathers tooled with flashing gold in pe- 
culiarly vibrant patterns, soft to the touch, 
delightful to the eye—treasures from the 
moment they left their makers’ hands. 


bolism, 


We who love to collect rare books often 
try to rationalize our fondness for them by 
speaking of the literary or historical impor- 
tance of the pieces we collect first, before we 
come the whole matter and 
confess that the best basis for collecting is the 
sentimental appeal of certain books. I am firm 
in my belief that collectors of rare books 
should gather around themselves only the 
books which they honestly like; in this respect 
I am opposed to many book collectors who 
prefer to accept the verdict of some single 
commentator and who collect their treasures 
according to patterns selected by someone 
else. I don’t believe that a collector should 
gather any books for which he has neithe1 
affection nor respect. Each of you has been 


to terms with 
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influenced at one time or another by o 
or more books; they are the ones which y 
should own. They may be juvenile bookg 
the books of your childhood which you cath 
not remember except with pleasure, or they: 
may be books of your adolescence whidf 
have colored your life; they deserve placa 
on your shelves, whatever they are. y 

And speaking of books with a sentimental 
appeal, what more delightful and rewané 
ing kind of book is there than the associa 
tion book?—the books which have belonged 
to the great of other times, to princes an@ 
prelates, lords and ladies, rogues, courtezang 
authors, adventurers. With such books, the 
particular copies are of especial significang 
for, often and often, the book was the origiff 
of greatness. For instance, some years agg 
there appeared in New York on the auction 
block a copy of a certain little book whidi 
is rare but not excessively rare. Its title # 
a dreary one: 

Narrative of the Most Extraordinary and Distress 
ing Shipwreck of the Whale-Ship Essex, of Nat 
tucket: Which was Attacked and finally destroyed & 
a Large Spermaceti-Whale, in the Pacific Ocean. 

The author of the little book was Owen 
Chase, an otherwise unimportant membée 
of the crew on the famous voyage. The it 
teresting feature of the particular copy @ 
which I refer is the fact that Herman Mek 
ville once owned it and that there ar 
eighteen pages of his manuscript notes about 
the events described in the book. The copy 
was presented to Melville by his father-it 
law, Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice of Mass 
chusetts, who claimed that he had had com 
siderable difficulty in finding a copy. This 
narrative of the Essex is the source of Mé& 
ville’s Moby Dick; the novel could not have 
been written with such a tone of authenticity 
without this book and, perhaps, without 
this particular copy of the book. If Melville 
had not seen this copy, he might not have 
seen any copy, and only faulty memoriés 
of conversations with the son of the author 
of the narrative would have supplied the 
foundation. Such a book deserves and 1 
ceives the sincere respect of a collector. 

Note: Part II of Mr. Storm's article, Collecting 
Rarities, will appear in our June, 1945, issue. 
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